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NATIVE EQUIPMENT OF MAN

An adult individual, whom we may imagine stand-
ing before us for examination, contains within himself
a large assortment of possible activities. We know
that if we show him familiar objects, he will recognize
and name them; that if we ask him suitable questions,
he will understand and answer; that if we set him suit-
able tasks, he will perform them; that anger or embar-
rassment or amusement can be awakened in him by
appropriate means; that he can walk, jump, move his
eyes, breathe, eat, digest, and, in short, display a large
repertory of accomplishments. He is equipped with a
whole machine-shop of mechanisms for accomplishing
this variety of results. We know, however, that he will
not behave in a purely machine-like manner. He may
refuse to answer some of our questions; he may object
to being detained for further examination, on the plea
that he has business of his own to attend to; and if we
follow him through the day, we shall observe him at
one time start out in quest of food, at another in quest
of friends, at another to seek rest. We shall observe
him devoting hours of attention and effort to such ap-
parently unstimulating objects as columns of figures
or rows of potato plants. He evidently contains within
himself a variety of driving forces, as well as a variety
of mechanisms to be driven.

Finding the adult individual thus equipped, we wish
to know how the equipment was obtained, how much